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MANPOWER 


Our  attitudes  color  everything  we  see  and  do.  Positive  attitudes  brighten  our 
lives  with  every  color  of  the  rainbow!  Negative  attitudes  darken  our  world  to 
grey  and  black.  Which  attitudes  color  your  world? 

Judge  your  attitude  toward  others  and  the  situations  you  may  find 
yourself  in.  This  survey  may  help  you  to  assess  your  attitudes  and 
determine  if  any  areas  need  improvement. 

Beside  each  statement,  write  the  number  that  most  closely  represents  your 
answer:  Answer  with  your  first  reaction! 

5  =  yes 

4  =  mostly  yes 

3  =  sometimes  yes/sometimes  no 
2  =  mostly  no 
1  =  no 


1.  Are  you  friendly  and 
congenial? 

2.  Do  you  refrain  from 
being  a  "complainer"? 

3.  Can  you  be  optimistic 
when  others  are 
depressed? 

4.  Do  you  refrain  from 
boasting  or  bragging? 

5.  Do  you  have  a  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility? 

6.  Do  you  control  your 
temper? 

7.  Do  you  speak  well  of 
your  employer? 

8.  Do  you  feel  well  most  of 
the  time? 

  9.   Do  you  follow  directions 

willingly,  asking 
questions  when 
necessary? 

  10.  Do  you  keep  promises'? 


11.  Do  you  organize  your 
work  and  keep  up  with 
it? 

12.  Do  you  really  admit 
your  mistakes? 

13.  Can  you  be  a  leader 
without  being  "bossy"? 

14.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  like 
nearly  everyone?  | 

15.  Can  you  stick  to  a 
tiresome  task  without 
being  prodded? 

16.  Do  you  realize  your 
weaknesses  and 
attempt  to  correct 
them? 

17.  Can  you  take  being 
teased? 

18.  Do  you  avoid  feeling 
sorry  for  yourself? 

19.  Are  you  courteous  to 
others? 
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20.  Are  you  neat  in  your 
personal  appearance 
and  work  habits? 

21.  Do  you  respect  the 
opinions  of  others? 

22.  Are  you  a  good  loser? 

23.  Can  you  adapt  to  new 
and  unexpected 
situations  readily? 

24.  Are  you  tolerant  of 
other  people's  beliefs? 

25.  Do  you  refrain  from 
"sulking"  when  things 
go  differently  than 
you'd  like? 

26.  Are  you  a  good 
listener? 

27.  Are  you  the  kind  of 
friend  you  expect 
others  to  be? 


31. 


28. 


Can  you  disagree 
without  being 
disagreeable? 


29.  Are  you  punctual? 

30.  Do  you  drive  carefully? 


Do  you  generally  speak 
well  of  others? 


32.  Can  you  take  criticism 
without  being  resentful 
or  feeling  hurt? 

33.  Are  you  careful  to  pay 
back  all  loans,  however 
small? 

34.  Do  you  generally  look 
at  the  bright  side  of 
things? 


35. 


Does  your  voice  usually 
sound  cheerful? 


36.  Can  you  work  with 
those  you  dislike? 

37  Are  you  pleasant  to 
others  even  when  you 
feel  displeased  about 
something? 

38.  Do  you  show 
enthusiasm  for  the 
interests  of  others? 

39.  Do  you  tend  to  be 
enthusiastic  about 
whatever  you  do? 

40.  Are  you  honest  and 
sincere  with  others? 


There  are  40  questions;  a  perfect  score  would  be  200.  Total  your  score  and 
rate  yourself  according  to  the  following  scale: 

175-200       You're  terrific. 

150-174        Your  attitude  toward  others  is  admirable. 

110-149        Your  attitude  needs  polishing  in  certain  areas. 

Below  110     Take  a  close  look  at  your  attitude.  You  may  need  to  pay 

particular  attention  to  those  questions  you  answered  with  a 
1  or  2.  Can  you  see  any  room  for  improvement  there? 
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Good  Attitudes  Work 


Most  people  work  at  least  10,000  days  during  their  lives.  Forty  percent  of 
our  waking  time  is  spent  at  work  —  more  than  at  any  other  activity  in  our 
lives.  If  we're  going  to  spend  that  much  of  our  time  at  work,  why  not  enjoy 
it? 

Having  positive  attitudes  can  make  work  —  and  our  lives  —  more 
enjoyable.  No  matter  what  we  do,  attitudes  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
work  a  joy  or  a  pain.  Friendliness,  cooperation  and  dependability  make  our 
work  easier,  our  days  pass  more  quickly  and  our  workplaces  more  pleasant 
places  to  be.  Positive  attitudes  are  an  emotional  lift  that  give  us  an 
optimistic  outlook  on  life  in  general. 

Good  attitudes  work!  They  help  us  on  the  job,  keep  our  jobs  (especially  in 
times  of  layoffs)  and  get  promoted.  Positive  attitudes  can  help  us  make  our 
work  more  satisfying  and  can  fulfill  many  of  our  personal  needs. 

Negative  attitudes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  an  emotional  drain  that  deflate  us 
and  those  around  us.  They  can  make  us  feel  unhappy  and  unfulfilled.  Since 
attitudes  affect  our  work  in  so  many  ways,  let's  make  our  attitudes  work 
for  us,  not  against  us! 

Look  through  this  booklet  and  ask  yourself  some  questions  about  work  and 
your  attitudes  toward  it.  Questions  like: 

•  Why  do  people  work? 

•  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  "dream  job"? 

•  Is  work  important  in  my  life? 

•  How  do  I  keep  my  job? 

•  Am  I  getting  what  I  expect  from  my  job? 

Your  answers  to  these  questions  will  reveal  a  lot  about  your  attitudes. 

Attitudes  are  learned;  they  are  ways  of  thinking  that  develop  as  a  result 
of  past  experiences.  They  affect  the  way  we  think,  act  and  feel. 

Attitudes  change  over  time  with  different  experiences.  New  attitudes  can  be 
learned  and  old  ones  discarded.  Being  with  people  who  have  positive 
attitudes  can  make  us  feel  good.  Having  positive  attitudes  makes  us  more 
pleasant  to  be  around,  too.  The  key  to  developing  positive  attitudes  is 
practice. 
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The  mind  works  like  a  garden. 
Everyone  knows  if  you  plant 
beans  you  won't  raise  potatoes 
—  you  will  raise  beans. 
Obviously  you  don't  plant  a  bean 
to  raise  a  bean  —  you  plant  a 
bean  to  raise  lots  of  beans. 
Between  planting  and  harvest 
there  is  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  number  of  beans.  That's 
the  way  the  mind  works. 


Whatever  you  plant  in  the  mind 
is  going  to  come  up  — 
multiplied.  Plant  a  negative  or  a 
positive  and  you  reap  in 
multiples  because  between 
planting  and  harvest,  imagination 
enters  the  picture  and  multiples 
the  result. 

From  See  You  at  The  Top,  Zig  Ziglar, 
Pelican  Publishing  Co.,  Gretna, 
Louisiana,  1977,  p.226.  Reprinted  with 
permission. 


Attitude.  No  other  word  will  have  more  impact  on  your  future.  No  other  will 
sustain  you  more  in  the  present.  The  following  story  illustrates  how  a 
positive  attitude  is  your  most  priceless  personal  possession. 
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ATTITUDE  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE!!! 


Nowhere  is  this  principle  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  story  of  the 
young  bride  from  the  East  who, 
during  the  last  war,  followed  her 
husband  to  an  Army  camp  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  in 
California.  Living  conditions  were 
primitive  at  best,  and  he  had 
advised  against  it,  but  she 
wanted  to  be  with  him. 

The  only  housing  they  could  find 
was  a  run-down  shack.  The  heat 
was  unbearable  in  the  daytime 
—  115  degrees  in  the  shade.  The 
wind  blew  constantly,  spreading 
dust  and  sand  all  over  every- 
thing. The  days  were  long  and 
boring.  Her  only  neighbours  .  .  . 
spoke  no  English. 

When  her  husband  was  ordered 
farther  into  the  desert  for  two 
weeks  of  manoeuvres,  loneliness 
and  the  wretched  living 
conditions  got  the  best  of  her. 
She  wrote  to  her  mother  she  was 
coming  home  —  she  just 
couldn't  take  any  more.  In  a  short 
time  she  received  a  reply  which 
included  these  two  lines: 

Two  men  looked  out  from 

prison  bars. 

One  saw  mud,  the  other 
saw  stars. 

She  read  the  lines  over  and  over 
and  began  to  feel  ashamed  of 


herself.  And  she  didn't  really 
want  to  leave  her  husband.  All 
right,  she'd  look  for  the  stars. 

In  the  following  days  she  set  out 
to  make  friends  with  her 
neighbours.  She  asked  them  to 
teach  her  weaving  and  pottery. 
At  first  they  were  distant,  but  as 
soon  as  they  sensed  her  interest 
was  genuine  they  returned  her 
friendship.  She  became 
fascinated  with  their  culture, 
history  —  everything  about  them. 

She  began  to  study  the  desert  as 
well,  and  soon  it,  too,  changed 
from  a  desolate,  forbidding  place 
to  a  marvelous  thing  of  beauty. 
She  had  her  mother  send  her 
books.  She  studied  the  forms  of 
cacti,  the  yuccas  and  the  Joshua 
trees.  She  collected  seashells 
that  had  been  left  there  millions 
of  years  ago  when  the  sands  had 
been  an  ocean  floor.  Later,  she 
became  such  an  expert  on  the 
area  that  she  wrote  a  book 
about  it. 

What  had  changed?  Not  the 
desert;  not  the  neighbours. 
Simply  by  changing  her  own 
attitude  she  had  transformed  a 
miserable  experience  into  a 
highly  rewarding  one. 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 


At  this  point,  you  might  be  tempted  to  say,  "yes,  but .  .  .  it's  so  much  easier 
for  some  people  to  have  positive  attitudes  about  their  work  than  it  is  for 
others.  If  only  I  could  look  forward  to  going  to  one  of  those  "dream  jobs" 
everyday,  I  wouldn't  have  any  difficulty  with  attitudes  either."  But  is  that 
really  so?  Let's  look  at  the  so-called  "dream  job"  a  little  more  closely.  ■ 
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"Dream  Jobs" 


"I  think  it's  very  important  to  see  wtiat  you  can  put  into  your  job  —  not 
whiat  you  can  get  out  of  it.  Tilings  are  whiat  you  mal<e  tiiem." 

Michelle  P.,  Sales  Representative 

"In  any  job  I've  had  I  set  small  goals  and  challenges  for  myself.  Making 
the  job  more  interesting  and  challenging  makes  it  more  fun,  whether 
it's  washing  dishes  and  seeing  how  many  you  wash  in  a  set  time  or 
filling  cars  with  gas  and  trying  to  estimate  how  many  litres  the  car  will 
take."  Jeff  B.,  Maintenance  Inspector 

Look  at  people  with  "glamorous"  occupations  —  hockey  players,  singers 
and  models.  These  people  seem  to  have  "dream  jobs"  —  money,  fame, 
excitement!  But  look  again.  Doesn't  the  grass  always  look  greener  on  the 
other  side?  Even  certain  aspects  of  their  jobs  are  boring,  repetitious  or  just 
plain  hard  work.  Exhausting  travel  and  work  schedules,  hours  of  exercise 
and  practice,  and  having  an  image  to  live  up  to  can  be  a  drag.  These 
people  got  where  they  are  through  years  of  concentrated  effort  and 
sacrifice.  They'll  stay  on  top  only  if  they  continue  to  work  at  it  each  day  in  a 
positive  way. 
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Every  job  has  its  ups  and  downs.  Having  an  enjoyable  job  doesn't  mean 
you'll  never  experience  boredom,  anxiety,  frustration  or  disappointment. 
Most  people  find  some  aspect  of  their  jobs  unpleasant,  whether  it's  dealing 
with  irate  customers  or  clients,  doing  mounds  of  paper  work,  cutting 
through  bureaucratic  "red  tape"  or  working  in  the  freezing  cold.  There  will 
always  be  days  when  we  feel  exasperated  because  we  can't  change  a 
situation  or  solve  a  problem. 

Yet,  we  all  know  people  who  seem  to  enjoy  their  work  most  of  the  time. 
They  laugh,  joke  and  are  always  in  good  humour.  We  assume  it  must  be  the 
nature  of  their  work  —  they  must  have  "dream  jobs"!  But .  .  .  maybe  not! 

The  fact  is,  the  "dream  job"  is  a  myth  —  it  doesn't  exist.  Enjoyment  comes 
from  the  way  people  see  their  work.  They  take  pride  in  doing  a  job  well, 
putting  others  at  ease,  and  contributing  their  best.  Such  attitudes  can  be 
applied  to  any  job,  glamorous  or  ordinary,  exciting  or  routine. 

Maybe  you  feel  you're  in  work  that  doesn't  give  you  the  opportunity  to  get 
much  personal  satisfaction  or  fulfillment.  There  are  creative  ways  to  make 
every  job  more  interesting.  Here's  a  story  about  a  supermarket  cashier  who 
takes  a  seemingly  tedious  job  and  makes  it  into  something  else. 


To  be  a  cashier  and  stand  on 
your  feet  all  day  is  not  a  job  that 
most  people  would  enjoy,  not 
even  one-quarter  of  the  time.  But 
this  wizard  has  transformed  the 
job.  .  .  .  She  has  transformed  the 
picking  up  of  the  cans  and 
things:  she  tries  to  see  how  fast 
she  can  make  them  move.  She 
has  transformed  the  racking  up 
of  the  merchandise  on  the  cash 
register:  she  gets  a  rhythm 
going,  much  like  a  musician 
would.  She  has  transformed  the 
'bagging'  of  the  merchandise: 
she  sees  it  as  a  puzzle,  trying  to 
fit  the  pieces  the  best  way 
possible  within  the  bag.  She  has 
also  transformed  the  dealing  with 
the  customers:  she  notes  those 
with  lonely  faces,  admires 
something  they  have  on  or 
otherwise  fusses  over  them  a 
little;  she  notes  the  bewildered 
and  offers  advice  as  to  how  to 


cook  the  meat  or  whatever  it  is 
they  are  buying;  she  notes  the 
children,  and  .  .  .  quizzes  them 
on  the  healthful  foods  to  eat.  She 
responds  in  different  ways  to 
each  customer,  reserving  her 
warmest  response  for  the 
"customer  who  treats  me  like  a 
human  being,  not  like  a  robot 
back  here." 

There  is  your  typical  wizard:  she 
is  given  a  job  as  a  cashier,  but 
she  becomes  a  racer,  a 
musician,  a  puzzle-solver,  and  a 
counsellor.  .  .  One  is  confident 
that  she  could  transform  any  job 
you  give  her. 

Bolles,  Richard  N.  The  Search  for  a 
Unicorn:  Can  We  Find  our  Dream  Job? 
From  the  NEWSLETTER  about  life/worl< 
planning,  No.  1  of  6,  1981,  Page  4.  The 
Newsletter  is  published  by  the  National 
Career  Development  Project,  P.O.  Box 
379,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94597.  Used  with 
permission. 
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People  who  have  a  positive  attitude  toward  their  work,  also  have  a  positive 
attitude  toward  their  lives.  It's  a  way  of  thinking  that  transforms  what  could 
be  negative  or  dull  in  your  life  into  a  positive  or  exciting  experience. 
Building  more  satisfaction  into  our  jobs  may  mean  approaching  them  with 
some  creativity.  Having  a  positive  attitude  is  the  key. 


Students  at  a  local  high  school 
were  asked  to  tell  their  big 
ambition  in  life.  One  young  man 
explained  "I  have  dreams  of 
making  a  million  dollars  in  show 
business  just  like  my  father." 


dollars  in  show  business?" 

"No,  he  didn't,"  declared  the 
student.  "But  he  had  dreams, 
too." 


The  teacher  asked,  "Did  your 
father  really  make  a  million 


©  1978,  Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 


Tips  for  Perking  Up  tlie  Job 


1.  Have  daily  personal  competi- 
tions with  yourself.  See  if  you 

can  better  your  last  day's  per- 
formance. 

2.  Change  your  daily  routine.Try 

a  new  approach  or  change  the 
order  of  your  tasks. 

3.  Personalize  your  work  sur- 
roundings. Rearrange  furni- 
ture; put  up  posters,  pictures, 
wall  hangings  and  plants;  or 
switch  work  areas  with  a 
co-worker. 

4.  Liven  up  your  lunch  breaks. 

Meet  a  friend,  go  for  a  brisk 
walk,  play  racquetball,  jog, 
swim  or  exercise,  get  involved 
in  playing  cards  or  games,  do 
some  handicrafts,  catch  up  on 
your  reading  or  personal  cor- 
respondence, picnic  in  a  park, 
get  to  know  your  co-workers. 

5.  Move  on  to  a  favourite  task 
after  completing  a  less  inter- 
esting one. 


6.  Talk  to  your  supervisor  about 
taking  on  additional  tasks  or 
learning  new  skills. 

7.  Participate  in  or  help  to  or- 
ganize staff  functions  and 
activities  outside  the  job  — 

picnics,  sports  events,  staff 
parties. 

8.  See  how  many  people  you 
can  make  happy.  "You  can't 
spoon  out  happiness  without 
spilling  some  on  yourself." 

9.  Enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  you've  done  some- 
thing well.  Even  if  you  don't  re- 
ceive praise  from  your  super- 
visor, tell  yourself  you  did  a 
great  job. 

10.  View  your  present  job  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  something 
more  fulfilling  if  it  doesn't  offer 
you  all  of  the  stimulation  or 
challenge  you  want.  Every  job 
experience  has  some  benefit  to 
you. 


No  matter  what  your  work  is,  or  why  you  work,  having  a  positive  attitude  can 
make  your  life  and  work  richer  and  more  enjoyable.  ■ 
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"My  job  allows  for  creativity  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  I  can  see 
the  results  of  my  work,  I  feel  a  great  sense  of  accomplishment.  I 
believe  if  there's  a  job  to  be  done  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get  it 
done."  Dennis  S.,  Blacksmith 

"I  look  forward  to  coming  to  work  every  day.  The  volunteer  work  I  do 
gives  me  a  lot  of  satisfaction.  I'm  dedicated  to  my  work  and  whether 
it's  paid  work  or  volunteer  work,  the  job  comes  first." 

Ed  S.,  Volunteer  Historical  Restorer 

"Most  customers  never  know  I've  been  involved  but,  for  my  own 
satisfaction  and  for  the  image  of  the  hotel,  I  believe  they  deserve  the 
best."  Brands  E.,  Assistant  Housekeeper 
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Ask  most  people  why  they  work  and  they'll  reply  —  "so  I  can  eat"  or  "to  pay 
the  rent."  Yet,  when  they're  asked  what  they  would  do  if  they  had  more 
money  than  they  want  or  need,  a  surprisingly  high  number  say  they  would 
continue  working.  So,  why  do  people  work? 

Most  people  need  to  feel  a  part  of  a  group  and  be  accepted  by  those 
around  them.  We  need  to  talk  to  others  and  share  our  thoughts  with  them. 
Being  noticed,  liked  and  accepted  gives  us  a  sense  of  belonging.  Most  work 
involves  some  contact  with  other  people  —  employers,  co-workers, 
customers  and/or  clients.  By  making  friends  and  sharing  experiences  with 
others  at  work,  we  can  satisfy  some  of  our  social  needs. 

Most  people  want  to  feel  good  about  themselves.  Levels  of  self- 
confidence  and  self-esteem  are  raised  when  we  can  do  certain  things  well 
or  when  others  say  "You've  done  a  good  job."  Most  people  like  to  feel 
useful  or  help  others.  Even  those  who  don't  financially  need  to  work, 
volunteer  their  time  and  services  to  satisfy  their  need  for  self-respect,  self- 
esteem,  and  self-confidence. 

Most  people  also  need  to  feel  fulfilled  and  feel  their  efforts  in  life  are 
worthwhile.  Self-fulfillment  means  satisfying  our  personal  needs  and 
desires  —  in  both  our  working  and  non-working  lives.  People  who  find  their 
jobs  fulfilling  see  work  as  an  opportunity  to  gain  more  knowledge,  develop 
new  skills  and  strive  toward  new  goals.  They  continually  challenge 
themselves  to  discover  meaning  and  interest  in  life. 

Whether  it's  our  basic  physical  needs  or  our  personal,  emotional  and  social 
needs,  the  extent  to  which  work  satisfies  those  needs  will  determine  how 
happy  and  satisfied  we  are  with  our  jobs.  ■ 
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Expectations 


!     "It's  so  important  to  care  about  your  performance;  it's  also  important 
i    to  the  company.  It  has  to  be  teamwork  or  it  doesn't  work  at  all." 

Jeff  T,  Produce  Clerk 

"I  think  it's  important  to  be  at  your  job  every  day  and  on  time  to  give 
\    the  employer  his  money's  worth."  Kevin  G.,  Instrument  Mechanic 

I 

"I  expect  supervisors  to  ask  how  things  are  going,  if  any  help  is 
\    needed,  and  how  they  can  help.  A  nice  working  relationship  is  one  that 
I    isn't  isolated  but  one  where  you  feel  you're  helping  each  other." 

I    Darrell  H.,  Library  Technician 

! 

I  "I  try  to  learn  something  new  every  day.  The  most  important  attitude  to 

I  have  is  to  care  about  your  work,  to  take  pride  in  everything  you  do  and 

I  to  always  be  trying  to  improve."  William  K.,  Switchman 

What  we  expect  and  what  we  actually  get  from  our  lives  greatly  affect  our 
attitudes.  Unfulfilled  needs  lead  to  negative  attitudes;  needs  that  are  met 
can  lead  to  positive  ones.  No  single  aspect  of  our  lives  can  fill  all  our  needs 
\    —  not  our  work,  not  our  relationships,  and  not  our  leisure-time  activities.  We 
can  expect  only  certain  needs  to  be  satisfied  by  each  of  these. 

Similarly,  what  we  expect  to  get  from  our  work,  relationships  or  leisure  may 
never  materialize.  Knowing  what  we  can  realistically  expect  from  our  jobs 
j    can  help  us  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  our  work.  It  can  help  us  avoid 
disappointment  and  disillusionment  later  on. 

!    A  realistic  understanding  of  our  jobs  helps  us  recognize  employers'  reasons 
for  asking  certain  things  of  us.  We  see  their  expectations  as  essentials  to 
doing  a  good  job  rather  than  as  "duties."  Our  expectations  will  be  more  in 

I    line  with  our  employers'  and  we  will  recognize  that  both  have  a  common 
interest  —  getting  the  job  done.  If  we  feel  that  our  bosses'  expectations  are 
reasonable  and  the  assigned  responsibilities  fair,  it  will  help  us  develop  a 
positive  attitude  toward  whatever  work  we  have.  This  makes  our  work  that 
much  easier  to  do. 

Although  employers  and  employees  may  be  working  together  toward  getting 
the  job  done,  what  they  expect  of  each  other  may  be  quite  different.  It's 
I    important  to  recognize  this  and  find  out  what  the  expectations  of  each  are. 
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What  the  Boss  Expects 

Some  of  our  employer's  expectations  are  formally  set  down  as  company 
rules.  They  expect  us  to  follow  health  and  safety  regulations  and  use 
company  equipment  and  materials  with  care.  Other  expectations  are 
unwritten  codes  of  behavior  and  usually  relate  to  what  employers  think  is 
appropriate,  acceptable  and  reasonable  behavior  in  the  workplace.  Not 
snacking  or  chewing  gum  in  public  are  examples.  It's  these  informal 
expectations,  which  are  often  not  clearly  stated,  that  we  gradually  discover 
as  we  become  more  familiar  with  our  jobs.  If  we  feel  unsure  about  either  the 
formal  or  informal  expectations,  we  shouldn't  hesitate  to  ask  about  them. 

Once  we've  learned  our  jobs,  we're  expected  to  perform  our  duties  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities  and  work  with  some  degree  of  independence  and 
responsibility  by: 

•  regulating  our  time  without  being  reminded 

•  being  the  judge  of  our  own  work  performance  on  a  day-to-day  basis 

•  knowing  how  to  behave  at  work,  and 

•  handling  our  personal  problems  without  letting  them  interrupt  our 
work. 

In  addition,  most  employers  expect  their  employees  to  possess  and 
demonstrate  the  following  personal  qualities  and  self-management  skills: 

•  cooperation  •  acceptance  of  criticism 

•  honesty  •  enthusiasm 

•  initiative  •  dependability 

•  willingness  to  learn  •  loyalty 

•  willingness  to  follow  directions 
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Sometimes,  it  seems  impossible  to  meet  all  of  the  employers'  expectations. 
However,  if  we  believe  that  they're  fair  and  necessary,  and  we  have  the 
attitude  that  we  will  try  to  meet  them,  we'll  find  it  benefits  not  only  the 
employers  but  also  ourselves. 


What  the  Employee  Expects 

Employees  also  have  expectations  of  their  employers,  but  these  are  rarely 
discussed.  Even  though  most  employers  want  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
their  employees,  they're  not  always  aware  of  what  these  expectations  are.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  communicate  our  expectations  to  our  employers  — 
especially  if  we  want  or  expect  them  to  be  met. 

We  contribute  our  skill,  our  knowledge  and  our  loyalty  to  our  employers.  In 
return,  we  expect  to: 

•  receive  adequate  training 

•  be  treated  fairly  and  with  respect 

•  have  rules,  policies  and  changes  in  our  duties  explained 

•  be  told  what  is  expected  of  us  as  workers 

•  be  informed  of  things  that  affect  us  directly  before,  rather  than  after, 
the  fact 

•  have  tolerable  and  safe  working  conditions 

•  have  a  reasonable  workload 

•  be  given  fair  wages  and  benefits 

•  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  control  over  the  work  we  do 

•  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  suggestions  and  have  them 
considered 

•  have  our  work  fairly  evaluated  and  to  be  given  credit  for  it 

•  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  use  our  knowledge,  skills,  training 
or  experience 

•  be  told  where  our  work  fits  into  the  overall  scheme  of  the 
organization. 

Since  supervisors  and  managers  are  in  positions  to  affect  the  conditions 
and  relationships  of  the  workplace,  it's  generally  their  responsibility  to  make 
work  a  less  stressful  experience.  Too  much  pressure,  constant  overtime  or 
too  little  clout  can  be  stressful  for  any  worker.  But  it's  also  up  to  us  to  make 
our  concerns  known  to  the  boss  if  things  are  disagreeable,  getting  out  of 
hand  or  getting  to  be  too  much  for  us  to  handle. 


"How  come  you  lost  your  job?" 

questioned  the  clerk  at  the 

unemployment  office. 

"The  foreman  was  jealous." 

"Jealous!  Of  what?" 

"Well,  you  know  what  a  foreman 

does,"  the  young  worker  began 


to  explain,  "Just  stands  around 
and  watches  people." 
"Yes." 


"Too  many  people  thought  I  was 
the  foreman." 

©  1978,  Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 
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We  must  be  careful,  however,  that  we  don't  make  assumptions  based  on 
certain  expectations.  For  example,  different  people  make  different 
contributions  to  the  growth  and  success  of  a  company.  New  employees  are 
not  always  in  the  best  position  to  estimate  the  power,  influence  and 
contribution  that  others  are  making  to  the  organization.  Since  it's  not  easy 
to  see  the  multiple  responsibilities  carried  by  others,  it's  a  smart  idea  not  to 
prejudge  people.  ■ 


JUMPING  TO  CONCLUSIONS 


Henry  accepted  a  job  with  a 
large  department  store.  After  a 
month's  training,  he  was 
temporarily  assigned  to  the 
basement  which  he  soon 
discovered  was  part  of  a  hectic 
operation.  Merchandise  zipped 
in  and  out  of  the  department. 
Racks  and  counters  had  to  be 
arranged  and  organized 
continuously. 

His  supervisor  was  Ms.  Smith, 
the  manager  of  women's  bargain 
apparel.  She  didn't  seem  at  all 
impressive  to  Henry.  Her  desk 
was  disorderly.  She  seemed  to 
move  in  all  directions  at  once 
and  spend  too  much  time  talking 
to  the  employees. 

Henry  decided  that  he  had 
drawn  an  unfortunate  first 
assignment.  He  had  expected  a 
super-efficient  boss,  one  who 
could  keep  everything  neat  and 
tidy,  and  running  smoothly.  He 
longed  to  be  on  the  upper  floors 
where  there  was  more  prestige 
and  the  managers  seemed  to  be 
better  organized. 


Fortunately  he  met  a  young 
buyer  at  lunch  one  day.  From  her 
he  learned  that  Ms.  Smith  had 
the  most  profitable  department  in 
the  store  and  an  outstanding 
reputation  with  all  top 
management  people.  Ms.  Smith 
had  trained  more  of  the  store's 
executives  than  any  other 
person.  Henry  realized  he'd  been 
given  one  of  the  best 
assignments  in  the  store  and  that 
he  had  seriously  underestimated 
Ms.  Smith. 

With  this  added  piece  of 
information  in  mind,  Henry 
watched  Ms.  Smith  more  closely. 
He  began  to  see  that,  in  her  very 
fast-moving  department,  Ms. 
Smith  kept  on  top  of  things.  He 
quickly  changed  his  attitude 
toward  his  supervisor  —  before 
any  harm  had  come  to  the 
relationship.  He  was  lucky.  He 
decided  to  control  his  actions 
rather  than  be  embarrassed  by 
his  reaction! 

Adapted  from  Your  Attitude  is  Showing, 

Elwood  N.  Chapman,  Science  Research 
Associates,  Inc.  Palo  Alto,  California, 
1977  pp.119-120.  Printed  with  permission. 
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Being  Effective 

"My  optimistic  manner  opens  doors  for  me  and  ailows  me  to  tall<  to 
ttiose  peopie  others  don't  get  the  opportunity  to  tail<  to.  People  are 
confident  doing  business  with  people  who  are  positive  and  optimistic." 

Joel  L,  Manager  -  Special  Events  Agency 

"At  times  it's  difficult  to  get  people  to  answer  questions  over  the  phone 
—  so,  to  get  their  responses  I  try  to  put  myself  in  their  position.  What 
are  they  doing  or  how  do  they  feel  at  this  particular  moment?" 

June  H.,  Market  Survey  Interviewer 

Dealing  successfully  with  our  duties  and  the  people  we  work  with  helps  us 
reach  our  goals.  Sometimes  that's  easy  to  do;  other  times  it's  hard.  There 
are  no  simple  answers  to  how  we  should  handle  each  and  every  work 
situation.  Our  circumstances  and  relationships  with  people  vary.  The 
attitudes  and  approaches  we  use  determine  how  successful  and  effective 
we  will  be. 

Attitudes  such  as: 

•  "doing  a  good  job  the  first  go-around  saves  time  in  the  long  run" 

•  "trying  to  do  better  keeps  life  interesting"  and 

•  "lending  a  hand  and  getting  a  hand  is  easier  than  doing  something 
yourself" 

help  people  get  their  work  done  effectively  and  creatively,  and  establish 
pleasant  and  cooperative  relationships  with  others. 

Being  effective  in  the  job  means  looking  and  acting  the  part  of  a 
responsible  worker,  meeting  work  standards  and  working  well  with  others. 
Accomplishing  this  will  be  simpler  if  we  approach  work  with  a  positive 
attitude. 

Looking  and  Acting  the  Part 

Looking  the  Part 

The  way  we  dress  and  look  tells  people  how  we  see  ourselves.  If  we  look 
good,  we  generally  feel  good.  Carelessness  about  our  appearance  may 
make  others  think  we  have  a  careless  attitude  to  most  things,  including  our 
work. 

Employers  are  concerned  about  the  way  we  present  ourselves  because  it 
relects  on  us,  on  them,  and  on  their  customers  or  clients.  If  you  appear  to 
feel  positive  about  yourself,  others  tend  to  respond  in  a  positive  way  too. 

There  will  be  times  in  every  job  when  you  feel  as  if  your  world  has  turned 
upside  down  and  disaster  is  about  to  strike.  Keep  your  cool.  If  you  give  the 
impression  that  all  is  under  control,  you're  much  more  likely  to  bring  things 
back  on  track  than  if  you  fall  to  pieces  and  add  additional  stress  to  those 
around  you. 
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Tips  for  Looking  the  Part 


1.  Dress  appropriately  for  the  job. 

Consider  the  type  of  work  you're 
doing,  the  image  the  employer 
wishes  to  project  and  your  own 
personality.  Wearing  wildly 
iashionable  clothes  may  not  be 
appreciated  in  an  office,  but  may 
be  exactly  what  is  required  of  a 
sales  clerk  in  a  fashion  store.  If 
you're  unsure  about  what  to 
wear,  discuss  what  is  acceptable 
with  your  supervisor. 

2.  Look  and  act  self-confident. 

Speak  calmly,  clearly  and  loud- 


ly enough  to  be  heard;  put  ex- 
pression into  your  voice;  main- 
tain eye  contact  with  the  person 
you're  talking  to;  and  don't  ap- 
pear flustered  when  things  get 
busy  or  you're  doing  something 
for  the  first  time. 

3.  Keepyour  work  area  neat  and 
clean.  Neatly  arranged  and 
organized  offices  and  work- 
places give  people  an  impres- 
sion of  efficiency  and  en- 
courages customers  and  clients 
to  come  back. 


Acting  the  Part 

You've  probably  heard  the  expression,  "time  is  money."  Much  time  can  be 
lost  by  workers  who  arrive  late,  read  the  newspaper  on  the  job,  take  extra- 
long  coffee  or  lunch  breaks,  look  after  private  business,  or  spend  excessive 
amounts  of  time  socializing  with  co-workers  or  making  personal  phone  calls. 
If  several  employees  are  not  being  productive,  the  total  work  loss  can  be 
substantial. 


Tips  for  Acting  the  Part 


1.  Try  to  be  punctual. 

2.  Let  your  employer  know  if 
you're  going  to  be  late  or  ab- 
sent. That  way,  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  have  someone 
cover  for  you,  if  necessary. 

3.  Reserve  your  sick  leave  for 
days  you  really  are  sick.  It  may 

be  essential  to  have  them  in 
reserve. 

4.  Avoid  spending  an  unreason- 
able amount  of  time  on  per- 


sonal matters  during  work 
hours. 

5.  Sometimes  finishing  a  job  may 
mean  working  through  coffee 
or  lunch  breaks  or  past  quit- 
ting time.  The  satisfaction  of 
having  completed  the  job  usual- 
ly outweighs  the  inconvenience. 
The  occasional  overtime  will 
usually  be  balanced  by  slack 
times,  leaving  early  or  getting 
time  off. 
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Meeting  Work  Standards 


Quality  and  Quantity  of  Work 

How  well  we  do  our  work  is  as  important  as  how  much  we  do.  Our 
attitudes  affect  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  we  produce.  Clients 
and  customers  expect  reliable  service  and  products.  Meeting  work 
standards,  quotas  and  deadlines  gets  the  approval  of  bosses,  and 
encourages  customers  and  clients  to  come  back.  Realizing  how  important 
our  contributions  are  to  the  overall  goals  of  the  firm  or  organization  we  work 
for  will  encourage  us  to  finish  our  work  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  we  can. 


Tips  for  Improving  Quality  and  Quantity  of  Work 


1 .  Make  sure  you  understand  the 
instructions  for  any  task 
before  you  start  work.  If  you 

think  you  might  forget,  write 
down  the  steps  involved  to  refer 
to. 

2.  Follow  instructions  exactly 
the  first  few  times  you  do  a 
new  task.  From  time  to  time, 
check  over  your  instructions  to 
make  sure  you  haven't  forgotten 
anything.  Ask  your  supervisor  if 
you're  doing  things  right.  Give 
an  honest  try  to  any  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

3.  Do  your  work  as  correctly 
and  carefully  as  possible. 

Thoroughly  check  your  work 
before  handing  it  over.  Don't 
hesitate  to  do  a  job  over  again 
if  you  think  it's  unsatisfactory. 

4.  "To  err  is  human."  No  one  is 

perfect  and  all  of  us  make 
mistakes.  Learn  from  yours  — 
it's  okay  to  say,  "I  don't  unders- 
tand" or  ask  questions.  Chal- 


lenge yourself  to  improve  the 
next  time. 

5.  Work  at  a  steady  pace.  Be 

known  as  the  one  who  always 
gets  things  done. 

6.  Learn  the  "tricks  of  the  trade" 

from  senior  staff. 

7.  Be  willing  to  accept  new  ideas 
which  can  improve  your  work. 

8.  Assume  responsibility  for 
completing  your  work.  When 
you've  finished  one  task,  move 
on  to  the  next  activity  without 
waiting  to  be  told. 

9.  Keep  up  to  date  on  new 
developments  and  advances 
in  your  field.  Learn  what  the 
competitors  are  doing.  Read  as 
much  as  you  can  and  talk  to 
people  who  can  give  you  new 
information. 

10.  Be  confident  in  your  abilities 
and  potential  to  learn  new 
skills. 
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HOW  TO  TELL  A  WINNER  FROM  A  LOSER 


A  Loser  says,  "I  don't  know;" 
A  Winner  says,  "Let's  find  out." 

A  Loser  sees  a  problem  for  every 
answer; 

A  Winner  sees  an  answer  for 
every  problem. 

When  a  Loser  makes  a  mistake, 
he  says,  "It  wasn't  my  fault;" 
When  a  Winner  makes  a 
mistake,  he  says,  "I  was  wrong." 

A  Loser  pussyfoots  around  a 
problem; 

A  Winner  goes  through  it. 

A  Loser  says,  "That's  not  my 
job," 

A  Winner  sees  what  has  to  be 
done  and  does  it. 


A  Loser  makes  promises; 

A  Winner  makes  commitments. 

A  Loser  side  steps  most  issues; 
A  Winner  is  able  to  make 
decisions. 

A  Loser  says,  "I'm  not  as  bad  as 
a  lot  of  others;" 
A  Winner  says,  "I'm  good,  but 
not  as  good  as  I  can  be." 

A  Loser  says,  "That's  the  way  it 
has  always  been  done;" 
A  Winner  says,  "There  ought  to 
be  a  better  way." 

A  Loser  says,  "It  may  be 
possible;  but  it's  too  difficult;" 
A  Winner  says,  "It  may  be 
difficult,  but  it's  possible." 
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i     Using  Time  Effectively 

Often  we  use  our  time  best  by  completing  the  most  important  tasks  first. 
We  can  seem  very  efficient  when  we  quickly  do  whatever  tasks  happen  to 
be  around,  but  if  the  most  important  ones  aren't  being  completed,  we're  not 
being  very  effective.  Organizing  and  managing  our  time  helps  us  to  "work 
smarter  not  harder." 

Tips  for  Using  Time  Effectively 


1 .  Set  priorities.  If  you're  unsure 
ask  your  supervisor  which  tasks 
are  urgent  and  most  important. 

2.  Plan.  Make  daily  "To  Do"  lists  of 
tasks  and  arrange  them  in  order 
of  importance  and  urgency. 
Complete  those  first.  Group 
similar  tasks  such  as  telephone 
calls,  business  visits,  or  deliver- 
ies to  certain  areas  and  do  them 
together. 

3.  Know  your  peak  times. 

Schedule  your  most  complex 
tasks  for  the  part  of  the  day 
when  you're  most  alert. 

4.  Be  flexible.  Allow  for  unex- 
pected interruptions. 

5.  Organize  your  workspace 
before  you  begin  a  task.  Have 
all  the  necessary  materials  and 
equipment  at  hand.  When 
you've  finished  using  some- 
thing, return  it  to  its  original 
place.  Cleaning  up  your  work 
space  at  the  end  of  each  day 
allows  you  to  make  a  fresh  start 
each  morning. 

6.  Concentrate  on  one  thing  at  a 
time.  Switching  tasks  in  mid- 
stream can  waste  time  because 
it  takes  a  few  moments  to  get 


your  thoughts  and/or  necessary 
materials  together. 

7.  Set  timelines  and  stick  to 
them.  Dread  and  fear  get  in  the 
way  of  starting  any  assignment. 
Avoid  "deadline  phobia."  Don't 
postpone  tasks  that  seem  over- 
whelming or  unpleasant.  Work 
10  or  15  minutes  on  them  at  a 
time.  Once  you've  started, 
you've  given  yourself  reason  to 
keep  going.  You  may  find  some 
shortcuts  or  discover  the  project 
is  not  as  bad  as  your  procrastin- 
ation made  it  out  to  be. 

8.  Avoid  letting  the  telephone  be 
a  time  waster.  If  possible,  have 
someone  take  messages  when 
your  work  shouldn't  be  inter- 
rupted. This  way,  you  can  put 
aside  a  certain  time  of  the  day 
to  return  all  phone  calls  at  once. 

9.  Take  advantage  of  quiet  times. 

Do  work  that  requires  special 
concentration,  catch  up  on 
routine  tasks  that  have  slipped 
behind  or  get  ahead  on  your 
work. 

10.  Give  up  worrying  about  the 
work  you  have  left  to  do.  Wor- 
rying has  no  value  whatsoever; 
it  makes  you  tense  and  slows 
you  down. 
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Coping  with  Stress 

What  happens  if  there's  too  much  work,  too  much  pressure,  or  too  much 
responsibility  in  our  jobs?  We  may  be  managing  our  time  as  effectively  as 
possible,  getting  all  kinds  of  work  done  and  working  up  to  snuff  —  yet  that's 
not  enough.  For  some,  no  problem  —  for  others,  STRESS! 

Stress  is  a  physical,  chemical  or  emotional  reaction  that  results  in  bodily  or 
mental  tension.  We  may  have  once  considered  ourselves  ambitious, 
creative,  dedicated,  highly  talented,  energetic  self-starters  and  effective 
workers  but  now  find  ourselves  feeling  helpless,  alienated  from  others  and 
uncaring  toward  our  work.  No  bounce;  no  enthusiasm.  Our  coping  abilities 
have  dwindled  away. 

If  managed  properly,  stress  can  be  an  energizing  force  that  stimulates  us  to 
act  and  gets  us  going.  A  certain  amount  of  stress  is  normal.  It  often  helps 
us  to  concentrate  on  the  tasks  at  hand  and  get  the  job  done. 

But  too  much  stress  decreases  our  performance.  Our  energies  may  be 
drained  because  of  excessive  demands  the  job  makes  on  our  strength  and 
resources.  Pressures  from  deadlines,  tight-time  schedules,  demanding 
responsibilities  and  heavy  workloads  often  build  up  work  tensions. 
Sometimes  we  experience  stress  when  our  expectations  of  work  are  not 
being  met.  Having  little  say  about  how  we'd  like  to  do  our  work,  little  input 
into  decisions  or  policies  affecting  it,  too  little  feedback  from  supervisors, 
too  little  challenge,  or  the  inability  to  use  our  skills,  knowledge,  training  or 
experience  can  arouse  extreme  frustrations. 

Growing  negative  attitudes  can  take  many  forms.  First,  we  may  feel  harried, 
irritable  and  disillusioned.  Routine  work  piles  up,  phone  calls  and  meetings 
are  ignored,  customer  or  clients'  complaints  are  handled  indifferently,  and 
health  problems  appear  —  tension  headaches,  sleeplessness,  depression, 
stomach  problems,  muscle  pains  and  fatigue.  In  all  cases  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  work  declines  markedly. 

Even  when  we  have  jobs  we  enjoy  and  when  we're  putting  as  much  effort 
into  them  as  possible,  we  may  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  up  our 
positive  attitudes.  This  can  happen.  It  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  there's 
anything  wrong  with  us.  It  may  mean  we  need  extra  help  in  order  to  cope 
with  a  stressful  work  situation. 


cathy 
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Everyone's  point  of  tolerance  for  stress  is  different.  To  some  people  high 
levels  of  stress  are  the  spice  of  life.  Through  personal  experiences  they've 
developed  successful  ways  of  coping  with  it.  Often  they  view  unexpected 
events  as  challenges  rather  than  threats.  They  believe  these  events  have  a 
purpose  and  that  they  are  in  control  of  their  lives.  They  use  stressful 
situations  to  their  advantage. 

We  can  get  rid  of  work  tensions,  too,  by  using  some  or  all  of  the  following 
strategies. 


Tips  for  Coping  Witli  Stress 


1 .  Take  routine  breaks,  switch  to 
less  stressful  tasks  and  get 
away  from  the  job  (take  a  walk, 
climb  stairs).  If  possible,  share 
your  workload  if  you're  handl- 
ing too  much.  Asking  for  assist- 
ance doesn't  mean  you're  in- 
competent but  rather  that 
you  're  a  concerned  worker  who 
wishes  to  meet  company  needs 
and  deadlines. 

2.  Discuss  your  workload  with 
your  supervisor.  Outline  what 
you  feel  you  can  reasonably 
handle  and  suggest  alter- 
natives for  getting  the  rest  of  the 
work  done.  Agree  on  a  work- 
able arrangement. 

3.  Concentrate  on  the  positive 
aspects  of  your  job  —  the 

hours,  the  people,  the  physical 
environment,  the  atmosphere, 
the  actual  work  you're  doing, 
the  type  of  company,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion,  or  the 
chances  for  self-improvement. 

4.  Give  yourself  pep  talks. 

Counter  each  unreasonable 
and  negative  thought  with  a  ra- 
tional positive  response.  "I'm 
not  a  failure;  I've  succeeded  at 
many  things";  "I'll  be  as 


prepared  as  best  I  can  under 
the  circumstances";  "I'll  handle 
myself  with  confidence."  Avoid 
comparing  yourself  to  others 
and  recognize  your  capabilities 
and  limitations.  Believe  in 
yourself;  you  can  do  it! 

5.  Get  moral  support  by  talking  in 
confidence  about  your  con- 
cerns with  those  at  work  —  co- 
workers, and  with  those  outside 
of  work  —  family  members  and 
friends. 

6.  Recognize  your  limits  of 

energy  and  time,  and  set 
priorities. 

7.  Energize  yourself.  Build 
resistance  through  regular 
sleep,  physical  exercise,  recrea- 
tion and  good  eating  habits. 

8.  Learn  to  relax.  Have  fun  at 

work  and  away  from  it.  Keep  a 
sense  of  humor.  Laughter  is 
therapeutic;  it's  a  release  from 
tension. 

9.  Seek  personal  fulfillment  out- 
side the  job. 

10.  Live  a  balanced  life  by  alloting 
time  for  work,  family  and  leisure. 
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If  you  find  you're  unable  to  cope  with  certain  stressful  work  situations  after 
trying  many  of  the  suggested  tips,  you  may  have  to  take  more  drastic  action 
by  changing  yourself  or  your  work  situation.  Consider  some  of  the  following 
alternatives: 

•  Change  your  expectations  of  the  job  and/or  yourself.  Maybe 
you've  had  unrealistic  goals  and  expectations.  Revise  or  change 
them  so  you're  not  trying  to  achieve  the  impossible.  Some  of  your 
personal  needs  may  never  be  met  through  this  job.  Question 
yourself  about  your  true  values  and  needs.  You  may  discover  a  gap 
between  them,  and  what  your  present  job  offers. 

•  Make  a  substantial  change.  You  may  have  to  work  for  change 
within  the  organization,  transfer  to  a  different  job,  look  at  retraining 
possibilities  or  look  for  another  job. 

•  Seek  professional  help.  Attend  workshops/sessions  on  job 
dissatisfaction,  or  stress  management.  Discuss  your  situation  with  a 
counsellor. 

Take  control;  make  yourself  happy.  You're  the  best  friend  you'll  ever  have.  If 
you  don't  like  what  you're  doing  or  what's  happening  around  you,  make 
some  changes.  You're  the  only  person  totally  responsible  for  your  life. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  STRESS-PRONE  PERSONALITY? 

Rate  yourself  as  to  how  you  typically  react  in  each  of  the  situations 

listed  below.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 

4  -  Always 

3  -  Frequently          2  -  Sometimes          1  -  Never 

  1. 

Do  you  try  to  do  as  much  as  possible  in  the  least  amount  of 

time? 

  2. 

Do  you  become  impatient  with  delays  or  interruptions? 

  3. 

Do  you  always  have  to  win  at  games  to  enjoy  yourself? 

  4. 

Do  you  find  yourself  speeding  up  the  car  to  beat  the  red 

light? 

  5. 

Do  you  hesitate  to  ask  for  help  with  problems? 

  6. 

Do  you  constantly  seek  the  respect  and  admiration  of 

others? 

  7. 

Are  you  overly  critical  of  the  way  others  do  their  work? 

  8. 

Do  you  have  the  habit  of  looking  at  your  watch  or  clock 

often? 

  9. 

Do  you  constantly  strive  to  better  your  position  and 

achievements? 

  10. 

Do  you  spread  yourself  "too  thin"  in  terms  of  your  time? 

  11. 

Do  you  have  the  habit  of  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  a 

time? 

  12. 

Do  you  frequently  get  angry  or  irritable? 

  13. 

Do  you  have  little  time  for  hobbies  or  time  by  yourself?  ^^^||| 
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  14.    Do  you  have  a  tendency  to  talk  quickly  or  hasten 

conversations? 

  15.    Do  you  consider  yourself  hard-driving? 

  16.    Do  your  friends  or  relatives  consider  you  hard-driving? 

  17.    Do  you  have  a  tendency  to  get  involved  in  multiple  projects? 

  18.    Do  you  have  a  lot  of  deadlines  in  your  work? 

  19.    Do  you  feel  vaguely  guilty  if  you  relax  and  do  nothing 

during  leisure? 
  20.    Do  you  take  on  too  many  responsibilities? 

.   TOTAL 

Rate  yourself  using  the  following  scale: 
Stress-Prone  Personality 

Score 

20-30       Individual  tends  to  be  non-productive.  Life  lacks  stimulation. 

31-50       A  good  balance  exists  between  the  ability  to  handle  and 
control  stress. 

51-60       Stress  level  is  marginal.  The  individual  is  bordering  on 
becoming  excessively  tense. 

60  plus    This  individual  may  be  a  candidate  for  heart  disease. 

If  you're  in  the  higher  score  categories,  it  is  recommended  that  you 
take  action  to  lower  the  stress  in  your  life. 

Adapted  with  permission  from  Life  Stress,  by  Rosalind  Forbes,  Double  Day  Canada, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  1979. 


Working  Well  With  Others 

in  most  jobs,  we  work  with  others.  We're  likely  to  have  a  boss,  we  may  have 
co-workers,  and  we  may  be  responsible  for  supervising  others.  Even  if  we're 
self-employed  in  a  one-person  operation,  we  probably  work  with  customers 
or  suppliers.  In  most  situations,  we  work  with  others  as  a  part  of  a  team  — 
sharing  knowledge,  skills  and  experience. 

No  matter  how  good  our  work,  if  we  can't  get  along  with,  cooperate  or 
communicate  with  others,  our  effectiveness  will  be  reduced.  Working  well 
with  others  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  jobs  as  producing  good  reports  or 
repairing  cars  well. 

That's  why  it's  so  important  to  attempt  to  understand  those  we  work  with.  Of 
course,  it's  not  alwasy  easy  to  appreciate  the  reasons  why  people  react  in 
certain  ways.  But  we  must  recognize  that  they  are  individuals  with  unique 
perspectives.  We  may  feel  that  some  people  are  extremely  difficult  to  work 
with  but,  as  long  as  we  consciously  make  the  effort  to  work  with  them  in  a 
positive  way,  we  can  feel  satisfied  we're  doing  our  best.  We  may  even  find 
that  our  positive  attitudes  are  catching! 
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WORKING  IT  OUT 


Jane,  a  recent  university 
graduate,  had  a  good  position 
with  a  giant  retail  operation, 
working  in  a  laboratory  where  all 
consumer  products  purchased 
by  the  buyers  were  tested  for 
safety,  wearability  and  other 
,  standards.  She  received  many 
compliments  on  her  work  from 

I her  supervisor.  In  addition,  she 
was  able  to  build  good 
relationships  with  all  her  co- 
workers —  except  Ms. 
Robertson.  Ms.  Robertson  was  a 
I   long-time  employee  of  the 
company  and  very  critical  of 
Jane.  She  was  constantly 
making  unkind  and  seemingly 
uncalled-for  remarks  about  her. 

By  checking  around,  Jane 
discovered  that  two  previous 
employees  had  resigned 
because  of  Ms.  Robertson. 
Apparently  the  cause  of  her 
critical  attitude  was  deep-seated 
and  time  alone  would  probably 
not  solve  the  problem.  This 
made  Jane  feel  that  there  was 
nothing  personal  about  the 
trouble  she  was  having.  With  this 
in  mind,  she  waited  for  the  right 
opportunity  to  approach  Ms. 
Robertson. 


"Ms.  Robertson,  I  have  been 
here  for  two  months  and  I  seem 
to  be  getting  along  with  everyone 
but  you.  I  like  my  job.  I  want  to 
keep  it.  Jf  I've  done  something  to 
offend  you,  please  tell  me  and  I'll 
certainly  make  a  change.  I  want 
very  much  to  win  your  respect, 
and  work  with  you,  but  I  don't 
intend  to  put  up  with  unfair 
treatment  any  longer." 

Was  Jane  too  forceful  in  her 
approach?  What  would  you  have 
done  in  her  place? 

Although  Jane  risked  antagonizing  Ms. 
Robertson  by  standing  up  to  her,  she  had 
a  fair  chance  of  resolving  the  problem.  If 
successful,  everybody  would  come  out 
ahead,  including  the  company  and  Ms. 
Robertson.  If  Ms.  Robertson's  behavior 
didn't  change,  Jane  was  prepared  to  go 
higher  up  because  she  wasn't  about  to 
quit. 

You  may  not  fully  agree  with  the  way 
Jane  approached  Ms.  Robertson  or  the 
way  in  which  she  expressed  herself.  She 
may  have  appeared  too  direct  and 
forceful  or  too  apologetic.  But  everyone 
must  handle  problems  of  this  nature  in 
her  or  his  own  way.  The  principle 
remains  that  the  cards  must  often  be  laid 
on  the  table  if  a  sound  working 
relationship  is  to  be  created  or  restored. 

Adapted  from  Your  Attitude  is  Showing, 

Elwood  N.  Chapman,  Science  Research 
Associates,  Palo  Alto,  California,  1977, 
pp.105  and  195.  Printed  with  permission. 


Our  feelings  about  the  people  we  work  or  deal  with  and  the  job  we  do,  will 
determine  how  we  communicate  with  them.  Anger  and  frustration,  or 
confidence  and  cooperation  are  reflected  in  the  way  we  communicate  and 
work  with  others.  Those  attitudes  show  in  the  way  we  give  and  receive 
information.  If  we're  willing  to  openly  exchange  and  share  ideas  and 
information,  we'll  be  going  a  long  way  toward  creating  a  good  working 
climate. 

Communication  is  a  two-way  process.  It  involves  the  exchange  of 
information  —  talking  (giving  information)  as  well  as  listening  (receiving 
information).  Sometimes  we  listen  to  what  we're  told,  but  are  reluctant  to 
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ask  questions  for  fear  of  appearing  insecure  or  incompetent.  To  make  sure 
tliat  we  understand  what  is  being  said,  we  should  never  hesitate  to  do  some 
talking  as  well.  Asking  what,  when  and  how  questions  clarifies  matters  and 
reduces  the  possibility  for  misunderstandings. 

Giving  instructions  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  a  working  relationship.  Giving 
clear  instructions  involves  a  lot  more  than  just  telling  someone  what  to  do.  It 
involves  both  what  is  said  and  how  it  is  said.  Instructions  should  be 
worded  in  such  a  way  that  the  listener  knows  we  have  confidence  in  his  or 
her  ability  to  do  the  job. 

Sometimes  it's  necessary  to  give  criticism  to  an  employee,  employer  or  co- 
worker. Criticism  can  be  constructive  or  it  can  be  destructive.  Constructive 
criticism  involves  more  than  making  a  simple  statement  that  something  has 
been  done  incorrectly.  It  points  out  why  a  method  does  or  doesn't  work  and 
suggests  alternative  methods  that  may  work. 

Most  people  find  it  difficult  to  give  and/or  accept  criticism.  Usually  we  react 
defensively  when  criticized.  Although  criticism  may  be  painful  to  accept,  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  accepted  if  it's  directed  at  our  work  or  behavior  rather 
than  toward  us  as  individuals.  Try  to  view  the  criticism,  given  or  received,  as 
an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  and  not  a  personal  attack.  It 
takes  tact,  patience,  firmness  and  sensitivity  to  achieve  positive  results  with 
criticism. 

We  must  believe  in  ourselves  and  in  the  value  of  what  we  have  to  say.  The 
way  we  see  things  can  often  provide  valuable  insight  to  our  employers.  For 
example,  we  may  have  ideas  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  certain  tasks.  If 
we've  thought  about  them  carefully  and  believe  in  them,  we  should  share 
those  ideas.  Everyone  benefits. 
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We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  ourselves  to  develop  our  personal  support 
group  or  network  of  friends  and  associates.  Surrounding  ourselves  with 
people  who  stimulate,  inspire  and  encourage  us  to  do  our  best  can  only 
help  to  set  us  up  in  situations  where  we're  most  likely  to  succeed. 


Tips  for  Working  Well  with  Others 


1.  Be  friendly,  supportive  and 
cooperative.  Develop  a  repu- 
tation for  being  an  easy  person 
to  work  with. 

2.  Be  a  responsible  member  of 
the  team.  Everyone  ap- 
preciates those  who  pitch  in 
and  help  when  others  are 
swamped  with  work. 

3.  Be  considerate  of  others. 

Show  respect  for  everyone's 
feelings,  intelligence,  and  opi- 
nions at  all  times. 

4.  Dwell  on  peoples'  good 
features.  No  one  is  perfect,  but 
almost  everyone  has  a  least  a 
few  worthwhile  qualities. 


5.  Avoid  discussions  about 
anything  personal  that  you 
wouldn't  want  repeated  (in- 
cluding personal  weaknesses 
of  other  staff  members  or 
yourself). 

6.  Make  the  best  of  any  situa- 
tion. Even  the  bleakest  situa- 
tion can  have  a  positive  side. 

7.  Seek  assistance  when  need- 
ed. People  often  don't  mind  ex- 
plaining or  demonstrating  tasks 
when  it's  obvious  you've  tried 
to  complete  them  yourself. 

8.  Be  complimentary  to  others 
when  they  deserve  it.  Every- 
one likes  to  be  valued. 
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9.  Be  proud  of  your  accomplish- 
ments without  bragging. 

Don't  be  shy  about  telling  co- 
workers that  you're  pleased 
with  a  completed  task. 

10.  Recognize  that  each  person 
has  a  unique  personality  and 

try  to  work  with  that. 

11.  Communicate  in  a  relaxed, 
patient  and  pleasant  manner. 

People  respond  more  positive- 
ly to  calm  discussion  than  to 
anger,  sarcasm  or  commands. 

12.  Plan  what  you  want  to  say 
before  you  speak.  That  way, 
you'll  avoid  saying  something 
you  might  regret  later. 

13.  Be  genuinely  interested  in 
discussions  and  give  the 
listeners  or  speakers  your  un- 
divided attention. 

14.  Allow  each  person  speaking 
to  finish  and  make  sure  you 
understand  what  has  been 
said  before  responding.  Don't 


assume  you  know  what  has 
been  intended. 

15.  Become  conscious  of  how 
you  are  communicating  non- 
verbally  with  others  (your 
body  language).  People  show 
their  reactions  through  facial  ex- 
pressions, posture  and  man- 
nerisms. Communcation  pro- 
blems arise  when  what  you  say 
doesn't  agree  with  how  you 
visually  act  or  react.  In  fact,  93% 
of  what  you  communicate  is 
done  so  without  words. 

16.  Allow  everyone  in  a  meeting 
the  chance  to  discuss  matters 
or  offer  suggestions.  Even  if 
you  disagree  with  an  idea,  don't 
shoot  it  down  immediately. 
Nothing  works  faster  to  stifle  in- 
put, enthusiasm  and  creativity. 
People  appreciate  being  involv- 
ed, and  will  feel  more  commit- 
ted to  the  outcome. 

17.  Give  criticism  in  private  in  an 
impartial,  constructive  man- 
ner. 


Most  of  us  have  to  work  at  communicating  and  getting  along  with  others;  it 
doesn't  always  come  naturally.  There's  no  simple  rule  that  tells  us  how  to 
deal  with  different  people.  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  answer  is  still 
found  in  the  Golden  Rule:  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you."  It  helps  if  we  think  how  we  would  like  to  be  treated  under  similar 
circumstances.  It  also  helps  us  understand  why  certain  things  have  been 
asked  of  us.  Having  a  positive  attitude  and  a  pleasant  disposition  helps 
others  respond  in  a  positive  way,  too. 

A  good  portion  of  anyone's  job  is  having  to  use  the  telephone  to 
communicate  with  others.  Each  time  we  use  it  we  leave  an  impression  of 
our  company  with  the  people  we  talk  to.  Being  aware  of  how  we're 
presenting  ourselves  ensures  not  only  a  better  image  for  the  employer  but 
also  an  easier  working  relationship  with  others. 
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Tips  for  Developing  a  Good  Teleplione 
Personality 


1.  Answer  by  identifying  your- 
self and/or  your  company. 

2.  Speak  clearly  and  confi- 
dently. 

3.  Be  polite  and  use  a  pleasant 
voice  even  if  you're  having  a 
poor  day. 

4.  Say  "May  I  ask  who  is  calling 
please?"  if  you're  taking 
messages.  Take  the  spelling  of 
the  name  accurately  and 
completely. 

5.  Find  out  what  callers  want 
before  putting  them  on 
"hold."  It  takes  only  a  few 
seconds  and  callers  appreciate 
being  acknowledged.  If  you 
have  to  put  callers  on  hold, 
make  sure  they  cannot  hear 
your  conversation  with  others 
in  the  office. 

6.  Do  your  best  to  be  helpful  to 
the  caller.  Volunteer  as  much 
information  as  possible  by  offer- 
ing phone  numbers,  providing 
quick  explanations  or  describ- 
ing certain  procedures.  If  you 
don't  have  the  information,  say 
you'll  call  back. 


7.  Answer  the  phones  when 
"the  phones  are  ringing."  Peo- 
ple who  enter  your  office  can 
see  when  you're  busy;  however, 
telephone  callers  have  no  way 
of  knowing  how  busy  you  are 
unless  you  tell  them.  Say  you 
will  return  their  calls  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  be  sure  you  do. 

8.  Jot  down  what  you  want  to 
discuss  before  making  calls. 

It's  easy  to  forget  major  points 
when  you're  in  the  middle  of  a 
conversation. 


A  worker  opened  his  pay 
envelope  to  discover  the  payroll 
department  had  shorted  him  one 
^    dollar  Angrily,  he  complained  to 
the  cashier  about  the 
discrepancy 

The  cashier  patiently  looked 
through  the  records,  then  said: 
f    "Last  week  we  overpaid  you  a 


dollar.  Why  didn't  you  complain 
about  that  mistake?" 

The  worker  drew  himself  up  to 
full  height.  "An  occasional 
mistake  I  can  overlook,"  he 
replied.  "But  not  two  in  a  row." 

^  1978.  Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 
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SOLUTION  CORNER 


We  will  undoubtedly  come  across  work  situations  where  it's  difficult  to  know 
exactly  how  to  act.  Solution  Corner  looks  at  some  of  these  concerns  and 
offers  some  suggestions.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  The  best 
solution  is  to  approach  any  and  all  situations  with  a  positive  attitude. 

1 .  "How  can  I  gain  confidence  so  I  can  approach  people  and  start  building 
good  worthing  relationships  with  them?" 

Sometimes  you  should  go  ahead  and  take  the  first  step  instead  of 
standing  on  the  sidelines  thinking  about  it.  Greet  everyone  pleasantly 
even  though  they  might  ignore  you  from  time  to  time.  Talk  with  people 
even  though  you  feel  awkward  and  a  bit  unskillful.  Taking  the  initiative 
can  often  be  unsettling  at  first.  However,  with  each  successful 
experience,  you'll  gain  confidence  that  will  make  it  much  easier  for 
you  in  the  future. 

People  who  are  very  quiet  or  self-sufficient  sometimes  forget  that  their 
silence  may  be  interpreted  as  aloofness,  indifference,  or  even  hostility. 
To  avoid  misinterpretation  you  should  learn  to  communicate  frequently 
and  openly  with  others.  Many  withdrawn  people  become  highly  skilled 
at  human  relations  later  on.  The  very  sensitivity  that  caused  them  to 
withdraw  in  the  first  place  helps  them  to  be  more  aware  of  others' 
needs. 

2.  "My  employer  doesn't  give  me  enough  feedback  about  my  work?  What 
should  I  do?" 

•  Seek  and  encourage  input  from  your  supervisor  to  verify  results. 
Comment  positively  on  any  feedback  given. 

•  Find  ways  to  give  yourself  frequent  feedback.  Let  your  self- 
evaluation  include  a  daily  log  to  report  on  accomplishments, 
deadlines  met,  etc. 

•  Ask  for  clarification  of  assignments  or  a  written  description  of  your 
job  duties. 

3.  "What  should  I  do  in  a  position  I'm  overqualified  for?" 

No  one  is  ever  overqualified  —  just  under-utilized!  Make  the  job  grow 
to  tap  your  unused  talents.  Assume  more  responsibility,  offer 
suggestions  for  improvements,  make  changes,  do  something  others 
have  neglected.  Don't  tell  others  you  think  you're  too  good  for  your  job. 

4.  "I  find  myself  underqualifed  in  my  present  job;  what  do  I  do?" 

It's  quite  possible  that  your  present  position  is  more  than  you  can 
handle  now.  Jobs  evolve,  responsibilities  are  taken  on,  a  number  of 
things  may  have  changed.  Take  inititative  to  do  one  of  the  following: 

•  find  out  exactly  what  skills  you  need  to  develop  to  perform 
competently  on  the  job 

•  take  courses  or  obtain  training  to  get  the  skills  you  need 
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•  ask  your  supervisor  to  change  the  type  of  work  you're  doing  if  you 
decide  you  don't  want  to  develop  these  skills 

•  seek  a  different  position  within  the  organization 

•  look  for  another  job  that  doesn't  require  skills  you  don't  have. 

5.  "I'm  running  into  a  problem  I  can't  handle  myself.  To  whom  should  I  turn 
to?" 

Go  to  someone  who  is  skilled  at  handling  people  and  whom  you 
respect,  can  trust  and  is  receptive  to  your  concerns.  In  some  cases 
this  may  be  the  supervisor  or  someone  in  personnel.  If  you  cannot  find 
someone  like  this  at  work,  go  to  someone  outside  the  company  (a 
trusted  friend,  pastor,  teacher). 

6.  "I  have  an  employee  who  is  very  critical  of  others.  What  do  I  do  about 
this  person's  negative  behavior?" 

Tackle  the  situation  head  on  by  discussing  the  problem  with  the 
employee.  Listen  to  his  or  her  side  of  the  story.  Don't  take  anything  for 
granted.  This  person  can  provide  eye-opening  information  about  his  or 
her  behavior. 

Ask  the  employee  how  he  or  she  would  handle  things  differently  or 
what  is  seen  as  the  difficulty. 

•  If  the  employee's  complaints  are  justified,  consider  his  or  her 
suggestions  for  change. 

•  If  the  complaints  are  not  justified,  explain  what  you  expect  from  the 
employee.  Set  up  specific  goals  and  timelines  for  improvement. 
Give  a  clear  and  frank  explanation  of  what  will  happen  if  the 
employee's  behavior  doesn't  improve  and  follow  through. 

7.  "How  do  I  handle  a  situation  in  which  two  of  my  co-workers  have  a  very 
strong  dislike  for  each  other,  and  I'm  caught  in  the  middle?" 

Stay  as  neutral  as  possible.  If  you  side  with  one  or  the  other,  you  not 
only  hurt  your  relationship  with  one  but  also  the  productivity  of  the 
department.  Suggest  to  each  of  them  that  they  seek  help  in  solving 
their  working  relationship  problem. 

8.  "I  feel  I'm  being  unfairly  treated  and  harassed  by  my  supervisor  What 
should  I  do?" 

Discuss  the  problem  in  private  with  the  supervisor  as  soon  as 
possible.  State  your  feelings  openly  and  sincerely.  Avoid  accusing  or 
needlessly  antagonizing  this  person.  Listen  carefully  to  his  or  her  side 
of  the  story.  Work  out  a  solution  that  meets  with  both  of  your  needs. 
Then  do  your  best  to  improve  the  relationship  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

If  the  situation  doesn't  improve,  go  to  personnel  or  your  supervisor's 
boss  and  request  a  two-or  three-way  discussion  of  the  problem.  State 
your  case  to  the  best  of  your  ability  and  continue  to  be  a  good  listener. 
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If  the  problem  continues,  formally  request  a  transfer.  Some  work- 
places are  simply  just  too  difficult  to  work  in.  A  day-to-day  negative 
attitude  that  persists  will  destroy  your  future  with  the  company. 


9.  "I  know  I  have  a  negative  attitude  but  my  boss  has  never  said  anything 
to  me  about  it.  I  guess  it  probably  doesn't  matter." 

Attitude  is  a  highly  personal  topic  because  it's  very  closely  tied  to  your 
ego.  If  you  have  a  negative  attitude,  it  may  not  be  easy  for  your  boss  to 
talk  to  you  about  it.  Buy  everyone  knows  when  it's  showing. 

Your  attitude  is  revealed  constantly  in  how  you: 

•  approach  your  job  •  handle  problems 

•  react  to  directives  •  work  with  others 

W.'Why  is  a  positive  attitude  essential  to  my  career  success?" 

When  you  feel  positive,  you're  usually  energetic,  highly  motivated, 
creative  and  alert.  Such  a  worker  always  attracts  the  attention  of 
management. 

A  positive  employee  contributes  to  the  productivity  of  others.  A 
negative  employee,  like  the  rotten  apple  in  the  barrel,  can  spoil  the 
positive  attitude  of  others.  It's  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
productivity  while  working  next  to  a  person  with  a  negative  attitude.  ■ 
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BaJamng  W(ik  aM  LeisiTO 


"When  we  first  had  our  child,  we  had  hoped  to  maintain  the  lifestyle 
we'd  been  used  to,  but  it  was  harder  than  we  thought.  We've  continued 
to  travel  every  year  but  it's  the  little  things  we  miss  —  like  just  going  to 
a  movie  or  restaurant  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I  enjoy  working;  the 
hardest  time  is  when  my  child  is  sick  and  my  husband  and  I  have  to 
take  turns  staying  home  from  work.  It  takes  work  to  organize 
everything,  but  I  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way."  Julia  M.,  Counsellor 

"As  a  single  parent  I  know  I  must  work,  not  only  for  financial  reasons, 
but  for  emotional  and  intellectual  satisfaction  as  well.  Even  though  I 
may  not  have  much  time  for  myself  right  now,  I  have  fun  with  my  child 
so  I'm  getting  a  lot  in  return."  Paddy  M.,  Freelance  Writer 

The  attitudes  we  have  toward  life  in  general  affect  how  we  live,  how  we  work 
and  how  we  play.  People  who  place  a  high  value  on  work  often  tie  their 
identities  and  self-worth  to  their  jobs.  They  may  balance  work  and  leisure  in 
their  lives  differently  from  those  whose  attitude  toward  work  and  play  are 
more  casual.  But  whether  work  is  an  essential  element  in  our  lives  or  just 
something  we  do  to  pay  the  bills,  we'll  find  there  is  value  in  balancing  our 
work  and  leisure  activities. 

Work  can  provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills,  develop  new 
friendships  and  satisfy  our  interests.  So  can  leisure.  Needs  that  are  not  met 
at  work,  often  may  be  met  or  compensated  for  through  leisure-time 
activities.  For  some  the  problem  seems  to  be  time.  When  we're  finished 
what  we  have  to  do,  there's  little  or  no  time  left  for  what  we  want  to  do. 

Some  people's  lives  seem  to  be  all  work  and  no  play.  They  complain  about 
having  no  time  to  visit  friends  or  do  their  favourite  things  but  they  never  set 
time  aside  to  do  them.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  able  to  do  it 
all!  They  enjoy  their  jobs,  spend  their  spare  time  with  family  and  friends, 
and  have  lots  of  special  interests.  Is  it  just  luck  that  some  people  are  able  to 
do  everything  they  want  and  others  are  not? 

Just  think  about  this.  We  all  have  24  hours  a  day,  168  hours  a  week.  No 
person  has  any  more  time  than  another.  How  is  it  that  some  people  appear 
to  do  so  much  and  some  so  little?  Isn't  it  our  attitudes  that  primarily 
determine  how  we  use  the  time  we  have? 

According  to  various  studies,  the  average  person  has  at  least  30  hours  of 
leisure  or  unscheduled  time  each  week  —  a  couple  of  hours  each 
evening,  a  few  more  hours  on  Saturdays  and  several  more  on  Sundays. 
Regularly  setting  aside  some  time  each  day  leads  to  the  expectation  of 
having  that  time.  By  planning,  we  actually  make  time  available  to  use 
however  we  want. 
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Today  many  of  us  want  to  satisfy  our  needs  for  self-fullfillnrjent  both  inside 
and  outside  of  work  —  working  toward  a  life  balanced  among  learning, 
working  and  playing.  That,  of  course,  isn't  easy  to  do.  Juggling  our  lives 
between  each  of  these  activities  is  one  great  balancing  act.  Having  a 
positive  approach  to  life  can  help  us  fit  all  of  them  into  our  lives  effectively. 

What  is  Leisure? 

Although  leisure-time  is  sometimes  defined  as  "non-working  time,"  this  isn't 
entirely  true.  Time  spent  sleeping,  eating,  commuting  to  and  from  work,  and 
looking  after  the  home  and  family  may  not  be  working  time,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  much  like  leisure  either. 

Many  of  us  define  leisure-time  as  the  spare  time  we  have  left  after  we  have 
done  all  the  things  that  have  to  be  done.  But  everyone  interprets  what  has 
to  be  done  differently.  If  we  have  the  attitude  that  leisure-time  activities  are 
important  to  us,  we'll  make  time  for  them.  We'll  realize  that  some  of  the 
have  to's  are  not  that  important.  Many  adults  have  forgotten  how  good  it 
feels  to  play.  Yet  play  adds  so  much  to  our  everyday  lives. 

It's  the  attitude  with  which  we  approach  an  activity  rather  than  the  activity 
itself  that  makes  it  leisure.  Any  activity  can  be  thought  of  as  a  leisure-time 
activity  as  long  as  we  enjoy  it.  Refinishing  furniture  is  work  to  one  person 
and  a  leisure  activity  to  another.  How  we  interpret  the  activities  we  do  is  a 
matter  of  choice.  If  we  take  the  attitude  that  having  to  do  something  makes 
it  a  chore,  and  having  a  choice  makes  it  leisure,  we'll  always  see  our  work 
as  a  chore.  But  we  could  just  as  easily  choose  to  interpret  what  we  have  to 
do  as  a  challenge  or  an  opportunity.  Then  it  won't  necessarily  be  a  chore 
and  may  turn  out  to  be  something  we  enjoy.  It  may  even  be  fun.  It's  all  in 
our  attitude. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc..  World  rights  reserved. 
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PLEASURE  PROFILE 

Q.    What's  the  difference  between 
work  and  play? 

A.     Well,  work  is  difficult  and 
physically  demanding. 

Q.    Just  like  mountain  climbing? 

A.     Well,  that's  not  work,  that's 
play. 

Q.    Again,  what's  the  difference 
between  work  and  play? 

A.     Work  is  something  that  you 
have  to  do. 

Q.    Like  sleeping  and  eating? 

A.     No,  but  work  has  elements  of 
labor,  and  a  schedule. 

Q.     How  about  research,  or 
programs,  no  heavy  labor 
there? 

A.     You're  right. 

Q.    What's  the  difference  between 
work  and  play? 

A.     Work  is  boring. 


Q.  Who  makes  it  boring? 

A.  It  doesn't  matter.  It  just  is. 

Q.  Like  camping  out  for  a  week? 

A.  No,  dummy,  like  stacking 
paper  clips. 

Q.  What's  the  difference  between 
work  and  play? 

A.  Work  is  a  drag,  they  make  you 
wear  a  coat  and  tie,  get  there 
on  time. 

Q.  Like  a  dance  or  a  wedding? 

A.  This  is  getting  nowhere. 

Q.  You're  right. 

A.  Say,  what  is  the  difference 
between  work  and  play? 

Q.  I  don't  know,  I've  been  trying 
to  find  out.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any. 

From  Guerilla  Tactics  in  the  Job 
Market,  Tom  Jackson,  Bantam  Books, 
New  York,  NY,  1978,  pp.  28-29. 
Reprinted  with  permission. 


People's  attitudes  toward  leisure  have  changed  over  the  years.  Leisure 
activities  used  to  be  squeezed  into  the  one  day  off  we  had  after  a  six-day 
work  week.  Today  most  of  us  enjoy  a  five  or  four-day  work  week.  But  what 
does  the  future  world  of  work  hold  for  us?  There  are  no  clear  answers,  but 
current  trends  seem  to  point  to  the  following  possibilities. 

We're  likely  to 

•  work  fewer  hours  each  week 

•  change  (by  necessity  or  by  choice)  jobs  and  occupations  several 
times  in  our  lives 

•  continue  to  get  more  education  and/or  training  as  adults  and 

•  have  more  time  and  need  for  leisure  pursuits. 
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I     Depending  on  how  we  feel  about  change  in  our  lives,  the  changes 
predicted  in  the  world  of  work  may  appear  exciting  or  frightening.  The 
success  of  our  adaptation  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  our  attitudes,  our 
ability  to  be  flexible  and  our  receptiveness  to  change. 

Today's  "normal  employment"  picture  looks  something  like  this:  a  five-day 
seven  or  eight  hours-a-day  week,  with  three  or  four  weeks'  annual  holiday. 
By  the  year  2000,  the  picture  may  look  more  like  this:  an  average  30-hour 
week  (with  work  weeks  ranging  from  10  to  45  hours)  and  up  to  eight  weeks' 
annual  holiday.  Employment  alternatives  such  as  compressed  work  weeks, 
flextime,  short-term  work,  job  sharing,  sabbaticals,  leaves  of  absence  and 
work  sharing  will  probably  become  necessary.  We  may  soon  be 
approaching  the  day  when  part-time  employment  is  the  norm,  not  the 
exception. 

What  implications  do  these  possible  changes  have  for  us?  Since  we  may  be 
spending  fewer  hours  at  our  jobs,  we'll  have  more  hours  of  leisure  on  our 
hands.  This  may  mean  that  we  have  to  change  our  attitudes  toward  work 
and  leisure.  For  some  of  us,  whose  whole  identity  and  self-worth  have  been 
tied  directly  to  our  jobs,  some  adjustment  may  be  required.  We'll  have  to 
find  self-fulfillment  in  other  meaningful  activities  besides  paid  employment. 
Our  attitudes  will  determine  whether  or  not  we'll  be  able  to  get  the  most  out 
of  our  work  and  leisure. 

The  secret  to  leading  a  more  enjoyable,  balanced  life  depends  more  on  how 
we  approach  learning,  working  and  playing  than  on  what  we  actually  do.  A 
positive  attitude  can  turn  most  activities  into  fun.  ■ 


In  every  event,  in  every  happen- 
ing in  every  job,  there  are  two 
worlds  existing  side  by  side. 
There  is:  (1)  that  which  pleases 
us;  and  there  is:  (2)  that  which 
displeases  us.  We  choose 
whether  we  will  focus  our 
attention,  our  thoughts  and 
energies  on  the  first  world,  or  the 
second.  We  choose  which  world 
we  will  live  in.  If  the  second,  we 
will  always  be  unhappy,  no 


matter  what  job  we  find.  If  the 
first,  we  will  enjoy  our  job  almost 
all  the  time.  The  unicorn  [the 
dream  job]  is  not  out  there.  It  is 
within  us. 

Bolles,  Richard  N.  The  Search  for  a 
Unicorn:  Can  We  Find  our  Dream  Job? 
From  the  NEWSLETTER  about  life/work 
planning,  No.  1  of  6,  1981,  Page  4.  The 
Newsletter  is  published  by  the  National 
Career  Development  Project,  P.O.  Box 
379,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94597.  Used  with 
permission. 
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ADDmCML  READING 


Working  Free 

John  Applegath 
AMAMCON 
New  York,  N.Y. 
1982 

The  Three  Boxes  of  Life  -  An 

introduction  to  life/work  planning 

Richard  N.  Bolles 

Ten  Speed  Press 

Berkeley,  California 

1978 

Living,  Loving  and  Learning 

Leo  Buscaglia,  Ph.D. 
Ballantine  Books 
New  York,  N.Y 
1982 

How  to  Enjoy  Your  Life  and 
Your  Job 

Dale  Carnegie 
Pocket  Books 
New  York,  N.Y. 
1970 

Your  Attitude  Is  Showing 

Elwood  N.  Chapman 

Science  Research  Associates,  Inc. 

Pala  Alto,  California 

1977 


Pulling  Your  Own  Strings 

Dr.  Wayne  W.  Dyer 
Avon  Books 
New  York,  N.Y 
1978 

Working  &  Liking  It 

Richard  Germann,  Diane 
Blumenson  and  Peter  Arnold 
Ballantine  Books 
Toronto,  Ontario 
1984 

How  To  Get  Control  of  Your  time 
and  Your  Life 

Alan  Lakein 
David  McKay  Co.  Inc. 
New  York,  N.Y 
1973 

Tough  Times  Never  Last, 
But  Tough  People  Do! 

Robert  H.  Schuller 
Bantam  Books 
New  York,  N.Y 
1983 

Personal  Strategies  for  Living 
with  Less  Stress 

Richard  A.  Stein,  M.D. 
John  Gallagher 
Communications  Ltd. 
New  York,  N.Y 
1983 


Your  attitude  isn't  something  you  can  hang  on  a  hook;  it  follows  you 
wherever  you  go. 
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STAY  AHEAD  WITH  A  GOOD  ATTITUDE 


Part  I  —  Identification 

1.  I  am  a: 

  Student 

  Young  Worker  (18-25  years  of  age) 

  Adult  Worker 

  Employer 

  Other  (specify)  


Part  II  —  Evaluation 

1.  How  did  you  receive  this  booklet? 

  from  a  friend 

  from  a  co-worker 

  from  an  employer 

  from  an  employee 


from  a  teacher 
from  a  counsellor 
other  (specify) 


2.  The  booklet  has  five  sections  entitled: 

1)  "Dream  Jobs"? 

2)  Why  Work? 

3)  Expectations 

4)  Being  Effective 

5)  Balancing  Work  and  Leisure 

Using  section  numbers,  provide  answers  to  the  following: 
 The  section  I  found  most  useful.  Why?  


The  article  I  found  least  useful.  Why? 


3.  Did  you  complete  the  Is  Your  Attitude  Showing?  survey  on  pages  2  and  3? 

YES  NO  If  yes,  did  you  feel  it  was  an  accurate  inventory  of 

your  attitudes? 


4.  Did  you  complete  the  Do  You  Have  a  Stress-Prone  Personality?  survey 

on  pages  24  and  25?  YES  NO  If  yes,  did  you  feel  it  was  an 

accurate  representation  of  whether  or  not  you  have  a  stress-prone 
personality? 
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5.  How  do  you  evaluate  the  following  aspects  of  the  publication? 

Superior    Adequate  Inadequate 

General  Appearance       

Style  of  Writing       

Content       

Tips       

Length  of  booklet       

If  inadequate,  how  could  it  be  improved?  


6.  What  additions  or  deletions  would  you  like  to  see  made  to  the 
publication? 


7.  Indicate  which  of  the  following  activities,  if  any,  developed  as  a  result  of 
reading  STAY  AHEAD  WITH  A  GOOD  ATTITUDE. 

  Evaluated  my  attitudes  toward  work. 

  Discussed  attitudes  with  a  friend         co-worker  family 

 teacher  counsellor  employer  employee. 

  Developed  a  better  understanding  of  my  employer's/employee's 

expectations  and  my  own. 

  Tried  to  incorporate  some  of  the  suggestions  for  being  effective  in 

the  job. 

  Took  a  close  look  at  whether  or  not  I'm  balancing  my  work  and 

leisure. 

  Other  (specify)  

8.  Additional  Comments  


Please  send  your  complete  evaluation  to: 

Career  Services  Branch 
Alberta  Manpower 
201  Sun  Building 
10363  -  108  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  1L8 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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